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camera movement in a shot, then the end frame of the pan 
or zoom can be selected as the representative frame. Algo- 
rithms that find an average frame in a sequence may serve 
our purpose in case there are no other useful features. 

As more and more video material becomes available in 
a compressed digital form, it would be advantageous to per- 
form segmentation directly on that digital source in order 
to save on the computational cost of decompressing every 
frame. This is an important aspect of our current research. 
In general, compression of a video frame begins with divid- 
ing each colour component of the image into a set of 8 x 8 
pixel blocks (Le Gall, 1991). The pixels in the blocks are 
then coded by the forward discrete cosine transform (DCT). 
The resulting 64 coefficients are then quantized and sub- 
jected to Huffman entropy encoding. This process is then 
reversed during decompression. Since these coefficients are 
mathematically related to the spatial domain, they can be 
used to detect the sorts of changes associated with segmen- 
tation. That is, the segment boundaries are detected by cor- 
relating the DCT coefficients of a set of blocks from each 
frame (Arman et al. 1993). Since only the differences be- 
tween the keyframes or Intrapiaures in video compressed 
using MPEG. H.261 or Apple QuickTime standard contain 
>cene change information (Le Gall. 1991; Liou. 1991; Ap- 
ple Computer 1991 ). video partitioning can be based on only 
these frames. Thus, the processing time for correlating DCT 
coefficients can be reduced further. Our initial studies have 
shown promising results. 

6.2 Video indexing: challenges 

As we have already observed, the sort of automatic video 
partitioning reported here is only the first step in our effort 
towards computer-assisted video indexing. The next impor- 
tant step is to perform content analysis on individual seg- 
ments to identify appropriate index terms. This is obviously 
a more challenging task. More sophisticated image process- 
ing techniques will be required to provide useful tools for 
automatic identification of index entries and content-based 
video retrieval. 

Object tracking and motion analysis will not only im- 
prove the performance of video segmentation and camera 
shot classification, as pointed out in Sect. 5.3, but also they 
will supply the content information required for indexing. 
For instance, if we can extract a moving object from its 
background and track its motion, we should be able to con- 
struct a description of that motion that can be employed 
for subsequent retrieval of the camera shot. There is also the 
value of identifying the object, once it has been extracted; but 
even without sophisticated identification techniques, merely 
constructing an icon from the extracted image may serve as 
a valuable visual index term. 

Besides images in video, another important source of 
inlonnaiion in most video package* »:> uic audio uuik. As 
any film-maker knows, the audio signal provides a very rich 
source of information to supplement the understanding of 
any video source (Metz 1985); this information may also 



be engaged for tasks of segmentation and indexing. For in- 
stance, significant changes in spectral content may serve as 
segment boundary cues. Tracking audio objects will also 
provide useful information for segmentation and indexing. 
Therefore, an effective analysis of the audio track and its 
integration with information obtained from image analysis 
will be an important part of our future work on video seg- 
mentation and indexing. 

Before a video index system can be developed, it will be 
necessary to develop an architectural specification. If one is 
working with a dynamic medium like video, any index that 
ultimately takes the form of a printed document is likely to 
be of limited value. It is preferable to view the index it- 
self as a piece of computer software through which the user 
may interact with the video source material. This is a vi- 
sion we share with the Visual Information System project 
(Swanberg et al. 1993), along with their specification of an 
architecture that integrates databases, knowledge bases, and 
vision systems. We can view the index construction process 
as one of data insertion in a video database. The index con- 
struction system (video parser) will first use the partitioning 
techniques to segment the video stream into representative 
clips. Once those clips are generated, the knowledge mod- 
ule should be able to feed components of the video sample 
into a parser that can compare the sample to the clips. When 
the parser identifies a matching clip or episode, it commu- 
nicates its results with the knowledge base to determine an 
index term that can then be assigned. That is. the knowledge 
module should provide the connection between the vision 
system and a database of index categories. To support this 
activity, the parser should be able to both calculate simi- 
larities between video samples and extract a representative 
sample from a set of video clips. The building of such a 
parser system is the primary challenge we are facing, and 
it is the focus of our future work in developing a computer 
system for video indexing. 
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too large, the sequence can be detected as camera panning by 
motion vector analysis. However, if the object covers more 
than haif the frame, there will not be a clear mode of motion 
vectors, and block matching will fail to detect camera pan- 
ning. This accounts for a few of the false detections listed in 
Table 5. Such cases can no longer be treated as simple cam- 
era panning: rather the problem is one of motion recovery, 
which needs a more sophisticated analysis. 

5.3 Summary and further discussion 

These results demonstrate that segmentation can be per- 
formed with satisfactory accuracy. It has also been shown 
that, among a variety of difference metrics, comparison of 
colour code histograms is the optimal choice; it achieves 
both high accuracy and speed. The major sources of error in 
detecting breaks and transitions are object motion, lighting 
changes and a few inherent limitations of the segmentation 
processing, the effects of which need to be reduced to im- 
prove the performance of the algorithms further. 

As was observed in the experiments, object motion is 
a major obstacle to segmentation and detection of camera 
movement. Fast motions of a single object or motion of 
several objects may induce a frame- to-frame difference that 
would be detected as a camera break, while any object mo- 
tion will disrupt the visual flow required to identify pans and 
zooms. Distinguishing object motions from camera motion 
is much more difficult than distinguishing camera movement 
from gradual transitions, since object motions in a sequence 
of frames are usually not as regular as those introduced by 
camera movements. This problem is best solved by algo- 
rithms for object tracking. Indeed, continuous tracking of a 
set of objects can serve as an alternative criterion for set- 
ting segment boundaries, while the objects themselves are 
fundamental units for any indexing task. Therefore, the next 
phase of our project will involve an extensive study of object 
tracking algorithms. Again, optical flow analysis developed 
for robot navigation can be used for object tracking, though 
this particular analysis is still a very difficult task. Further 
study of optical flow analysis has been initiated as an impor- 
tant part of the project for both object tracking and camera 
movement detection. 

Currently, computation of the field of motion vectors is 
implemented in software, but chips developed for video com- 
pression and transmission, using the H.261 (Ang et al. 1991) 
and MPEG (Le Gall 1991) standards, can be used for the 
same purpose. These chips compute a motion vector for ev- 
ery block of 8 x 8 pixels for motion-compensated interframe 
coding for video compression. When a video compression 
chip processes input from any video source, motion vectors 
are computed in real-time, thereby increasing the efficiency 
of computation with much higher spatial resolution than has 
been implemented in software. In addition, if the video ma-: 
L >U:r«:J „is z c.T.'.prw-cJ wz can retrieve the 
motion vectors directly from that file. Once the . dense mo- 
tion field can be obtained accurately, algorithms to recover 
motion from optical flow (Kasturi and Jain 1991) may also 



be used for camera movement detection. Such analysis ma 
provide more accurate information about camera movemer 
when both camera and object motion exist in the same fram 
sequence. 

The study of object tracking and motion analysis is c 
importance not only for camera shot boundary detection bt 
also for the classification of camera shots. Initially, the twir 
comparison approach was introduced to detect gradual trar 
sitions but. as we have seen, it can also be used to dete( 
potential sequences of camera and object motion. Such st 
quences can then be analysed further and classified as trans 
lions, static camera shots, and shots with panning and zoon 
ing. Such a classification will provide useful information ft 
content analysis of the video sequence. 

If lighting changes only result in changes of pixel intei 
sity. the problem of false detection can be avoided by using 
colour histogram comparison algorithm suggested by Arm* 
et al. (1993). This algorithm uses the two-dimensional hi 
and saturation (HS) histogram based on the hue. saturatic 
and intensity (HSI) colour space. Only the hue and saturatic 
information are used because past studies have shown th 
the hue of an object surface remains the same under diffe 
ent lighting intensities. However, since illumination chang 
may involve more than intensity change, the robustness 
this algorithm may be limited. 

6 Conclusions and future work 

As an initial effort towards the automatic partitioning of 
video package into meaningful segments, techniques for d 
tecting camera breaks and gradual transitions implement 
by special effects as well as the effects of camera movemei 
have been developed and implemented. The resulting alg 
rithms have been tested on a variety of video sources. T 
segment boundaries detected by these algorithms have be 
compared with those detected by manual logging, and it Y 
been demonstrated that the algorithms perform with satisfc 
tory accuracy. Some future improvements were suggested 
Sect. 5.3. We shall now consider several other important ; 
pects of future work, including the development of m( 
computer tools for video indexing. 

6 A Further enhancement of the video partitioning systen 

An important enhancement for video indexing is the caj 
bility to select a representative frame automatically so tha 
can be used as a visual cue for each segment determined 
the partitioning process. Such cues are particularly valua 
if one wishes to build an index based on a content anah 
of each segment. Alternatively, an array of these repress 
ta tive frames can be used as an index itself through whic 
user can browse when searching for video source mater 
Our current effort !^*v?.rr! rvMomruic M^cction ~f rrTC* 
tative frames focuses on developing algorithms that do 
require any sophisticated (or computationally intensive) 
tempts at content analysis. For instance, in case there i 
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Fig. 13a-d. False detection of a transition: four frames from the same camera shot, detected 
as a transition by twin-comparison, due to the movement of an airplane rudder in the shot 




Ba b 
Fig. 14Aa-c, Ba-c. Camera panning and zooming detected by motion analysis: Aa-e three frames from a panning sequence: Ba-c three 
frames from a zooming sequence 



i7ed motion classification approach is necessary. Mich as the 
global zoom/pan estimation algorithm proposed in Tse and 
Bakler (.1.991 ). which requires analysis of the motion field of 
a much higher density - a very lime consuming process. 



Another problematic situation occurs when the camera 
follows a moving object. The size or the object may be such 
that the background or foreground changes due to the cam- 
era panning exceed the threshold 7V. the sequence is then 
detected as a potential transition. If the moving object is not 
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Fig. 12a-d. False detection of a transition: four frames from the same camera sho 
which a transition was detected by twin-comparison due to flashing lights and fiickei 
of the water fountain 



are used to compute the motion vectors with the following 
cost function: 



At ,v 



P t (k) = 



(12) 



The search area for minimizing this cost function is crucial 
for obtaining accurate motion vectors and acceptable com- 
putation speed. In order to accommodate the video rate and 
the maximum velocity of camera movement, w e have chosen 
9 pixels per frame as the search area. It is not necessary to 
compare every pair of consecutive frames in a potential tran- 
sition to determine if they resulted from a camera movement. 
Instead, only two pairs of consecutive frames are used to 
compute motion vectors, and the second pair is used to ver- 
ify the first. If the motion vectors detected from the two pairs 
oppose each other, then they are probably not due to camera 
movements. If a potential transition lasts a large number of 
frames* it may be necessary to compute more than two pairs 
of frames in order to get higher confidence in the results. 

Let (Ufr-.i'fc)'be a motion vector, where k ranges from 1 
to ;V. Following the analysis in Sect. 3.2. let fu TPI . r m ibe the 
modal value of these .V motion vectors. Then a camera pan 
is detected if the fraction of motion vectors equal to the mode 
value exceeds a given threshold T p . Camera zooms are de- 
tected using the comparison approach described in Sect. 3.2 
that examines only the border rows and columns. 

Our experiments show that those camera movements de- 
tected as potential transitions in Table 3 and Table 4 are 



ure 14 shows frames from a camera panning (moving from 
up to down) and zooming (moving from close to far), re- 
spectively, that were detected as transitions first and were 



subsequently recognized as camera movement. This dem 
strates that motion detection and analysis are effective 
distinguishing camera movements from gradual transitii 
with a high decree of accuracy. 

While identifying such distinctions was our primary p 
pose, we have also tried to classify camera movements o 
an entire video. This could provide useful information 
video content analysis and in selecting representative frar. 
for a detected segment. For instance, the end frame o 
zoom can serve as the representative frame of a segment 

Our experiment consisted of applying the algorithm 
rectly to the video package without first identifying poten 
transition frames. That is. the motion vector field betwi 
each pair of consecutive frames was computed and analy: 
to determine if there was a camera movement during a 
quence of the frames. The results are summarized in Ta 
5. Two different skip factors were tested, and it was foi 
that it is difficult to detect small zoom effects correctly w 
no skip (using every frame). 

The motion of a large object in a camera shot is 
major source of error for camera pan detection: two fa 
detections of camera pans listed in Table 5 are due to t 
problem. Another one is due to erroneous motion vect- 
computed by the block-matching algorithm, which is inn 
ently inaccurate when there are multiple motions insidi 
block. Therefore, to improve the accuracy of detecting ca 
era movements, we need to apph a more accurate algoritl 
to determine motion vectors. Block-matching is panicula 
piouiciiiuiic uuniii; u toum M'quctKC because ttie area a 
ered by the camera angle expands or contracts during a zoo 
Also, combinations of pans and zooms make the detecti 
of camera movement even more difficult. A more gener 
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Fig. IOa.b. Missed camera breaks: two 
frames across a camera break that both the 
grey- level and the colour-histogram compar- 
ison algorithms failed to detect because the 
histograms of the two frames are similar 




Fig.lla-d. A missed gradual transition: four frames from a dissolve transition that the 
twin-comparison approach, using the colour-histogram comparison as the difference metric, 
failed to detect, because the colour histograms of the two frames in the two shots are very- 
close to each other 



an important part of our efforts to improve the accuracy of 
video partitioning algorithms. 

As a supplement to the data in Table 3, note that only 
nine of the errors of missing or false breaks or transitions are 
common to the analyses based on grey level and colour code 
histograms, respectively. Such overlap will be less likely if 
we compare the results from using pair-wise comparison and 
histogram comparison. In other words the results from the 
two different algorithms may compensate each other if we 
combine them in a proper way. rather than the exclusive ver- 
ification used in the hybrid multi-pass approach presented in 
Table 2. However, if we use an opposite scheme where a 
segment boundary is declared whenever it is detected by ei- 
ther of the two algorithms, the number of false detections 
may increase. To avoid this, we are currently investigating 
the use of a confidence measure based on both the difference 
across two frames and the selected threshold. The concept 
of "fuzzy boundary" may be used in combining the seg- 
ment boundaries obtained from different algorithms. While it 
should be relatively easy to improve the accuracy of camera 



TableS. Detection of camera movements by motion detection and 
analysis algorithms 



Camera movements 






-V/ 


Panning (skip = 1) 


14 


0 


3 


Zooming (skip = 1) 


3 


4 


0 


Zooming (skip = 51 


7 


0 


0 



.V d , The number of camera movements detected by the algorithms; 
.Y rn . the number of camera movements missed by the algorithms. 
.V/. the number of false detections of camera movements 

break detection, improving the accuracy in detecting gradual 
transitions will probably be much more difficult. 

5.2.3 Example 3: Camera movement detection 

Camera pan and zoom sequences are distinguished from 
gradual transitions by using the motion analysis techniques 
discussed in Sect. 3.2. Twenty blocks of 15 x 15 pixels, uni- 
formlv distributed in a frame as four rows of five columns. 
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Type of transitions 




Camera breaks 


Transitions + camera movements 


Algorithms used 






*** 






A/ 


A> 




Grey level comparison 


65 


13 


2 


101 


8 


9 


2 


1 


X 2 grey level comparison 


60 


18 


16 


93 


16 


9 


2 


3 


Colour code comparison 


73 


5 


3 


95 


14 


13 


1 


2 


Colour code, 2 passes 


•71 


7 


3 


88 


2) 


18 


3 


2 



. - V 77 '". w wv "'"""- 7 utlt, - lcu u r catn ajKonmm; ;v m . the number of boundaries missed; AV the numbe 

c^erzoo^n """"^ ° f " WanSi,i ° nS " aC,ual, y due 10 camera P™*"* * *• Ihe number of "Widens" acmaTdu 



camera zooming 



Also, x 2 -test comparison requires the longest computation 
time among the three algorithms. Therefore, we shall not 
discuss this algorithm any further, concentrating our atten- 
tion on simple histogram comparison. 

The multi-pass approach achieves similar accuracy, but 
it is almost three times faster than the single-pass colour 
code algorithm. The increased missing transitions were due 
to errors in the first pass and can be improved by either 
lowering the threshold or increasing the skip factor for the 
first pass. Accuracy may also be improved by increasing the 
search vicinity around the potential boundaries in the second 
pass. 

Table 4. Results of applying the twin-comparison approach to cam- 
era break and transition detection and the camera movement detec- 
tion approach on the travel documentary video. Differences were 
calculated from colour histograms 



Camera breaks Transitions + camera movements 
A^ A' m N f N d A*m N f N z A> 
280 2 10 1Q4 6 19 20 22 

Ad The total number of camera breaks correctly detected by each 
algorithm; N m . the number of boundaries missed; N /t the number 
of boundaries misdetected; N z , the number of "transitions" actually 
due to camera zooming; A>. the number of "transitions actually 
due to camera panning 

The missed camera breaks mainly result from the fact 
that the differences between some frames across a camera 
break are lower than the given threshold. Both the grey level 
and colour histogram comparison algorithms failed to detect 
the two frames across a camera break (Fig. 10), because the 
histograms of the two frames are similar. All missed camera 
breaks based on simple histogram comparison listed in Ta- 
ble 3 have resulted from this problem. The missing gradual 
transitions are mainly due to the same problem, as shown in 
Fig. II. However, this problem cannot be solved simply by 
lowering the threshold because this will lead to an increase 
in the number of false detections. We have to accept the fact 
that, as in spatial segmentation in static image processing 
(Rosenfeld and Kak 1982), it is almost impossible to obtain 
a threshold that will achieve J 00* accuracy. For this reason 
our segmentation system also provides a set of editing tools 



to enable the user to correct those few errors that result fr 
the automatic partitioning process. 

The second class of errors, false camera break detectic 
are mainly due to sharp changes in lighting arising fr 
flashing lights and flickering objects, such as a compi 
screen, in the image. This type of error accounts for all 
false breaks listed in all the rows of Table 3, except for so 
instances based on the * : -test histogram comparison, z 
four false breaks in Table 4. Such problems may be soh 
by using the robust algorithms presented in Sect. 4.2 if ; 
large illumination changes only occur in a restricted portj 
of the entire frame. The rest of the false breaks listed in Tal 
4 result from dramatic content changes in short transitions 
a length of 20 frames or less. That is. a short transition rr 
be detected as one or more breaks due to the large conn 
changes within the transition. This fact also accounts for fc 
missing transitions that were falsely detected as breaks. 

Flashing lights and flickering objects are also the ma 
source of false detection of transitions: 9 out of 19 fa! 
transitions in listed in Table 4 resulted from such situatioi 
In fact, gradual transitions are more sensitive than caj 
era breaks to such changes, since even a gradual chan 
of lighting can cause a false detection of a transition. Fi 
ure 12 shows an example of such a false transition whe 
four frames from a shot of a colourful water fountain we 
detected as a transition due to the colour lighting changes 

Object movement is another main source of false d 
tection of gradual transitions, and it accounts for most 
the false transitions in both Table 3 and Table 4. Figure 
shows an example of such a false detection. Movement 
the large object results in large changes between consecutr 
frames that may far exceed the thresholds set for transition 
However, object motion in general tends not to induce tJ 
regular patterns in the motion field that arise from came 
movements. Therefore, object motion cannot be delected t 
the technique developed for camera movement detection. A 
alternative is to identify a moving object as a cluster in \\ 
motion field and then use that cluster of vectors to trac 
the object. One can then assume that a transition will n. 
take place in the middle of an object's trajectory and thi 
eliminate false detection. Hence, detecting object motion 
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Table I. Segmentation results of single pass algorithms 



Algorithms 


T b 


Ad 


A' m 


• v / 


r (seconds) 


pair- wise pixel, grey 


77 


51 


2 


6 


71 320 


Likelihood, grey 


28 


49 


4 


27 


103023 


Histogram, grey 


45 


44 


9 


16 


32475 


Histogram, colour 


50 


48 


5 


5 


20861 



T*. the threshold selected; Ad. the total number of camera breaks 
correctly detected by each algorithm: A' m . the number of bound- 
aries missed: A/, the number of boundaries misdetecied: r. the 
processing time 



Table 2. Segmentation results of multi-pass algorithms 



Algorithms 


T b 


Ad 


A m 




r (seconds) 


Pair- wise pixel, grey 


11 


49 


4 


6 


17 386 


Likelihood 


28 


49 


4 


25 


19546 


Histogram 


45 


43 


10 


II 


15752 


Hybrid 




42 


I! 


7 


22 183 



breaks. The performance was evaluated with respect to those 
segment boundaries detected by a manual analysis. The pro- 
cessing time (r) for each algorithm is also shown in the table 
for the comparison of the processing load among the four 
difference metrics. Table 1 indicates that all algorithms detect 
camera breaks with satisfactory accuracy. The leading suc- 
cess of pair- wise comparison is partially due to the fact that 
its threshold was optimally tuned, which was not the case for 
the other algorithms. Nevertheless, it missed two transitions 
implemented as dissolves and falsely detected six artefacts of 
camera and object movements. Due to the high requirement 
of compulation time for Eq. 3. the likelihood-ratio algorithm 
is slow. Of the four algorithms, the colour histogram gives 
the most promising overall result: both high speed and ac- 
curacy. The major sources of error in this case are due to 
camera panning, object motion, and improper threshold se- 
lection. 

We have also tested the multi-pass concept on the car- 
toon video and the results are shown in Table 2. The first 
three results were obtained by using the same difference met- 
ric in both passes, while with the hybrid method, both the 
histogram comparison and likelihood criterion were applied; 
and the results from each of the algorithms were used to 
verify each other. As presented in Sect. 4.2. in the first pass 
a lower temporal resolution (skip factor of 3) was used. In 
using pairwise comparison. lower spatial resolution (aver- 
aging of 3 x 4 pixels) was also used in the first pass. The 
results in Table 2 indicate that this approach performs much 
faster than that of a single pass, with comparable or bet- 
ter accuracy. In the hybrid approach, a segment boundary 
is declared only if both algorithms detect it as a boundary. 
As indicated in the table, such a hybrid approach allows for 
high-confidence camera breaks to be detected and reduces 
the number of false detections. 



5.2.2 Example 2: Transition detection on a documentary 
video 

A more general test of segmentation, based on three different 
types of histogram comparison, was applied to the NUS doc- 
umentary video. The twin-comparison approach was applied 
to detect both camera breaks and gradual transitions imple- 
mented by special effects. The reason that only histogram 
comparison algorithms were used in this experiment is that 
they are insensitive to object motion and they are faster than 
the two types of pair- wise comparison algorithms. The seg- 
mentation results are summarized in Table 3. 

As in the case of Table I and Table 2, the camera breaks 
detected algorithmically. as well as those missed and misde- 
tected, are listed. In addition, the same information is pro- 
vided for gradual transitions. It should be noted that camera 
movements are also included here that may be subsequently 
detected by the technique discussed in example 3. Similar 
results, obtained from the differences of colour code his- 
tograms for the travel documentary are given in Table 4 as 
further evaluation of the performance and robustness of this 
particular algorithm, which will be seen later to be the opti- 
mal technique. 

The first two rows of Table 3 show the results of apply- 
ing difference metrics (4) and (5), respectively, to grey level 
histograms. The third row shows the results of applying dif- 
ference metric (4) to histograms of the 6-bit colour code. In 
order to reduce computation time, only every' second frame 
is compared (skip factor is 2), providing a temporal resolu- 
tion of 15 frames/s. The last set of results were obtained by 
a two-pass algorithm: in the first pass the colour-code his- 
togram was applied with a skip factor of 10 and a reduced 
threshold, and the second pass then used a skip factor of 2. 

Table 3 shows that histogram comparison, based on ei- 
ther grey level or colour code, gives very high accuracy in 
detecting both camera breaks and gradual transitions. In fact, 
no effort has been made to tune the thresholds to obtain these 
data. Approximately 90% of the breaks and transitions are 
correctly detected. Among the three single-pass algorithms, 
colour gives the most promising result: besides the high ac- 
curacy, it is also the fastest of the three algorithms. (The 
6-bit colour code requires only 64 histogram bins, instead 
of the 256 bins required for the 8-bit grey level.) The much 
smaller number of missing breaks suggests that the colour 
histogram is better than the grey level in detecting qualitative 
differences in content. In other words it would appear that 
6 bits of a colour code provide more effective information 
than 8 bits of grey level. Similar accuracy in detecting both 
camera breaks and transitions is exhibited in Table 4. again 
using the colour histogram algorithm, though there are many 
more breaks and camera movements in this video. 

Note that the \ 2 -test histogram comparison algorithm 
does not yield a better result, even after tuning the threshold. 
In fact the number of missing and false detections in the sec- 
ond row of Table 3 is dramatically greater than those in the 
first row. This is contrary' to the conclusions of Nagasaka and 
Tanaka (1991). where no experimental data were presented. 
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frame searching, input of algorithm parameters, monitoring 
of the segmentation process and display and storage of seg- 
mentation results. 

During segmentation, the frames to be compared are di- 
rectly grabbed from the laser disc rather than stored as a 
file of compressed digitaJ video. The frames are of resolu- 
tion 278 x 208 with each pixel represented by 32 bits of 
data: 8 bits for each of the three colour components and 
the first 8 bits unused. The colour intensities can then be 
transformed into a single 8-bit value of grey level or a 6-bit 
colour code, composed from the most significant 2 bits of 
each of the three colour components, as illustrated in Fie. 9. 
If grey-level intensities are used in the segmentation, they 
are computed from the three colour components according 
to the XTSC standard: 



/ = 0.2997? + 0.587G + 0. 1 !4£ 



(11) 
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Fig. 8. Architecture of the automatic video segmentation system 



Colour 




Fig. 9. Diagrammatic representation of colour code generation 

In this formula R t G and B stand for the intensities of the 
red, green and blue components, respectively. This formula 
also gives the impact of individual colour changes on the 
overall grey level and indicates the significance of the green 
component. To increase the processing speed by avoiding the 
computation of this transformation, it is possible to compute 
differences using only the green component. However, this 
approach will miss any difference due to large changes in 
the red and blue components but a small change in the green 
component. Whether or not this information loss can be tol- 
erated will depend on the nature of the video source. 

Input to the segmentation system is provided by grabbing 
the frames for the sequence to be partitioned and digitizing 
each frame in the video board. The system first processes 
these input data by calculating the frame -to- frame differ- 
ences between those frames determined by the skip factor; 
these difference values are then stored in an array. This ar- 
ray is then used to compute the mean and A-ariance of those 



difference values. Then the segmentation threshold is d 
mined from these two quantities, as described in Sect 
Finally, segment boundaries are detected using the differ 
values in the arraw 



5.2 Experimental results 

The algorithms described in this paper have been teste 
a number of video sequences, including documentaries 
ucational material, and cartoons. However, we shall 
present the results of the partitioning of a 7-min anim 
cartoon and two documentaries: The first is a 20-mir 
cal production about the Faculty of Engineering at N 
the second is a 40-min commercial travelogue about Si 
pore. These video packages provide representative mat 
for testing the algorithms. The cartoon employs few spx 
effects, so while ail "camera shots" are actually simulat 
in animation, they are all separated relatively convention 
Therefore, this was excellent material for the initial tes 
and evaluation of our algorithms for camera break deteci 
The NUS documentary video provides a combination of 
footage and a few animated sequences, along with the 
of various special effects. The entre documentary con 
of approximately 200 camera shots, and the transitions 
implemented by both dissolves and camera breaks. T 
are also several sequences of camera panning and zoom 
as well as object motion. This video thus provides suit 
material for test and evaluation of algorithms for both c 
era break and gradual transition detection, as well as foi 
technique for camera movement detection. In the travel i 
umentary there are many more camera breaks and car 
movements, as well as more sequences where moving 
jects and lighting changes arising from flashing lights 
the flickering of some objects occur. Thus, this video 
vides more data for testing the robustness and limitation 
the partitioning algorithms. 

Three experiments will now be discussed. The first i; 
proof-of-concept, testing the effectiveness of the differ* 
metrics for segment boundary detection on the cartoon vti 
The second one presents both a much more in-depth anal 
of the difference metrics and a test of twin-comparison 
detecting gradual transitions. The comparison of histogr 
based on colour codes is further analysed by subjecting 
complete travel documentary video to both twin-compan 
and subsequent analysis for camera movement detect 
Presentation of these results will include a detailed e 
analysis. The final experiment concentrates on the effect 
ness of the camera movement detection techniques preset 
in Sect. 3.2. 

5.2.1 Example I: Camera break detection on a cartoon 
video 

Tnhle 1 lists the result"; of applying each of four iliffcrc 
metrics in a single pass to partition the cartoon video (12 
frames). Since we were only concerned with testing the 
ference metrics, we were only interested in detecting can 
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addition, such a single-pass approach has ihe disadvantage 
that it does not exploit any information other than the thresh- 
old values. Therefore, this approach depends heavily on the 
selection of those values. 

A straightforward approach to the reduction of process- 
ine time isto lower the resolution of the comparison. This 
can be done in two ways - either spatially or temporally. 
In the spatial domain, one may sacrifice resolution by ex- 
amininc only a subset of the total number of pixels in each 
frame. However, this is clearly risky since if the subset is 
too small, the loss of spatial detail may result in a failure 
to detect certain segment boundaries. Also, resampling the 
original image may even increase the processing time, and 
that would run contrary' to our goal of applying spatial re- 
sampling to reduce the processing time. 

Alternatively, to sacrifice temporal resolution by exam- 
ining fewer frames is a better choice, since in motion video 
temporal information redundancy is much higher than spa- 
tial information redundancy. For example, one could apply a 
"skip factor" of ten (examining only three frames/s of video 
time from a 30-frames/s source). This will reduce the num- 
ber of comparisons (and. therefore, the associated processing 
lime) by the same factor. An advantage of this approach is 
that it will also detect some of the transitions implemented 
by special effects as camera breaks, since the difference be- 
tween two frames that are ten frames apart across such a 
transition could be larger than the threshold T b . A drawback 
of this approach is that the accuracy of locating the cam- 
era break decreases with the same factor as the skip. Also, 
if the skip factor is too large, the change during a camera 
movement may be so great that it leads to a false detection 
of a camera break. (This was observed experimentally in a 
system that was limited to "grabbing" only one frame/s.) 

To overcome the problems of low resolution in locat- 
ing segment boundaries, we have developed a multi-pass 
approach that improves processing speed and achieves the 
same order of accuracy. In the first pass resolution is sacri- 
ficed temporally to detect potential segment boundaries. In 
this process twin-comparison for gradual transitions is not 
applied. Instead, a lower value of T b is used; and all frames 
across which there is a difference larger than T b are detected 
as potential segment boundaries. Due to the lower threshold 
and large skip factor, both camera breaks and gradual tnuv 
sitions, as well as some artefacts due to camera movement, 
will be detected; but any number of false detections will also 
be admitted, as long as no real boundaries are missed. In the 
second pass all computation is restricted to the vicinity of 
these potential boundaries. Increased resolution is used to 
locate all boundaries (both camera breaks and gradual tran- 
sitions) more accurately. Also, motion analysis is applied to 
distinguish camera movements from gradual transitions. 

With the multi-pass approach different detection algo- 
rithms can be applied in different passes to increase confi- 
dence in the results. For instance, for a given video package, 
we can apply either pair-wise or histogram comparison in 
the first, low' resolution, pass with a large skip factor and a 
low value of T b . Then, in the second pass, both comparison 



algorithms are applied independently to the potential bound- 
aries detected by the first pass. The results from the two t 
algorithms can then be used to verify each other, and posi- 
tive results from both algorithms will have sufficiently high 
confidence to be declared as segment boundaries. As will be 
seen from the following experimental results, the multi-pass 
approach can achieve both high speed and accuracy. 

Adaptive sampling in time can also be applied in the 
segmentation process to reduce processing time. That is, we 
only examine those frames with a high likelihood of crossing 
a segment boundary and skip the frames with a low likeli- 
hood. For instance, we can skip a number of frames after a 
camera shot boundary is detected since there are not likely 
to be two boundaries in very close succession. However, 
in general, it is difficult to obtain a priori knowledge about 
such likelihood. More importantly, we currently calculate 
the mean and variance for those frame- to-frame differences 
taken over an entire video sequence and sampled according 
to a constant skip factor; and those . mean and variance val- 
ues are used to determine the threshold for segment bound- 
aries. That is, we need to calculate the threshold from the 
video sequence before the sequence is partitioned. An adap- 
tive sampling technique that introduces variable skip factors, 
would destroy the statistical properties of those calculations, 
possibly resulting in an inadequate threshold. In addition, 
variable thresholds would be needed if adaptive sampling 
were to be applied, which would further complicate the pro- 
cessing. However, the detection process in the second pass 
(when the two-pass approach is used with the same metric 
in both passes) is, in fact, an adaptive sampling process in 
time, as only the frames close to the potential boundaries are 
examined in the second pass, while other frames between the 
potential boundaries are skipped. In this case, however, the 
threshold value is obtained from the first pass. 

5 Implementation and evaluation 

The partitioning algorithms described have been imple- 
mented and applied" on a variety of video materials. The 
output of the segmentation process of a given video package 
is a sequence of segment boundaries. These boundaries are 
compared with those detected manually from the same video 
sources as a basis for evaluation. We shall now discuss the 
implementation of these algorithms, the experimental results, 
and the comparative value of each approach. 

5.1 System and algorithm implementation 

The implementation platform consists of a Macintosh Ufx 
connected to a Pioneer LD-V8000 video laser disc player, as 
shown in Fig. 8. The interface between the laser disc player 
and the computer is provided by a RasterOps Colorboard 364 
video board, which combines the functions of a true colour 
frame buffer with hardware pan and zoom, "frame grabbing \ 
and real-time video display at a rate of 30 frames/s. A soft- 
ware control panel for the video disc player has been devel- 
oped and integrated with a user-friendly interface to control 
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Fig 7. M : distribution of computed frame-to-frame differences based on a colour code histogram for all frames of the documentary vie 
G. Gaussian distribution derived from the mean and variance of distribution M documentary xic 



selection already mentioned are not applicable. To solve this 
problem, we propose an alternative approach to selecting the 
threshold value T b as follows. 

If there is no camera shot change or camera movement 
in a video sequence, the frame-to-frame difference value can 
only be due to three sources of noise: noise from digitizing 
the original analog video signal, noise introduced by video 
production equipment, and noise resulting from the physical 
fact that few objects are perfectly still. All three sources of 
noise can be assumed to be Gaussian. Thus, the distribu- 
tion of frame-to-frame differences can be decomposed into 
a sum of two parts: the Gaussian noises and the differences 
introduced by camera breaks, gradual transitions, and cam- 
era movements. Obviously, differences due to noise have 
nothing to do with transitions. Statistically, the second sum 
accounts for less than 15% of the total number of frames 
in a documentary video that we have used as a source of 
experimental data. 

Let a be the standard deviation and /i the mean of the 
frame-to-frame differences. If the only departure from /i is 
due to Gaussian noise, then the probability integral 



for 99.9% of all difference values. The black curve (G) 
Fig. 7 shows the Gaussian distribution obtained from a i 
li for the frame-to-frame differences from which the M cui 
was calculated. Therefore, the threshold T b can be seleci 
as 



T b = fi + aa . 



0 



(9) 



(taken from 0 since all differences are given as absolute 
values) will account for most of the frames within a few 
standard deviations of the mean value. In other words, the 
frame-to-frame differences from the non-transition frames 
will fall in the range of 0 to fi * aa for a small constant 
value q. For instance, if we chose a = 3, Eq.V will account 



That is. difference values that fall out of the range from 0 
fi + aa can be considered indicators of segment boundary 
From our experiments, the value a should be chosen betwe 
five and six when the histogram comparison metric is us< 
Under a Gaussian distribution, the probability that a no 
transition frame will fall out of this range is practically zei 
For detecting gradual transitions, another threshold, 1 
defined in Fig. 5, also needs to be selected. Experiments ha 
shown that T 9 should be selected along the right slope 
the M distribution shown in Fig. 7. Furthermore, T 9 shou 
generally be larger than the mean value of the frame-t- 
frame differences of the entire video package. After exami: 
ing three documentary videos, we observed that T 3 does n 
vary significantly; and a typical value usually lies betwet 
eight and ten. 

4.2 Multi-pass approach 

Once threshold values have been established, the partitior 
ing algorithms can be applied in "delayed real-time". Onl 
one pass through the entire video package is required to d< 
termine all the camera breaks. However, the delay can b 
quite substantial given 30fps of colour source material. I 
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Fig.6a-c. Motion vector patterns resulting from camera panning and zooming, a / Camera panning direction, b Camera zoom-out. 
c Camera zoom-in 



our current, more limited, motion vector analysis algorithm 
can provide reasonable accuracy, as one can see from the 
experimental results presented in Sect. 5. 

In spite of the computational expense, there are still ad- 
vantages to working with the block-matching algorithm. In 
the future we plan to make use of motion vectors retrieved 
from files of video that have been compressed by the motion- 
compensation technique. Such files can be computed already 
during a real-time scan of video input by video compres- 
sion hardware, such as an MPEG (Moving Pictures Experts 
Group) chip (Ang et al. 1991). 



4 Applying the comparison techniques 

Before the difference metrics for transition detection can be 
applied to full-motion video, two practical issues have to be 
considered. First, how does one select the appropriate thresh- 
old values for a given video source and difference metric? 
Secondly, comparing each pair of consecutive frames of a 
video source (54000 frames for half an hour's worth of ma- 
terial) is a very time consuming process; hence, a scheme 
to speed up the partitioning process needs to be considered. 
We discuss the solutions to these two issues. 



4.1 Threshold selection 

Selection of appropriate threshold values is a key issue in 
applying the segmentation algorithms described in Sect. 2 
and 3. Thresholds must be assigned that tolerate variations 
in individual frames while still ensuring a desired level of 
performance. A "tight'* threshold makes it difficult for "im- 
postors" to be falsely accepted by the system, but at the risk 
of falsely rejecting true transitions. Conversely, a "loose" 
threshold enables transitions to be accepted consistently, at 
the risk of falsely accepting "imposiors" In order to achieve 
high accuracy in video partitioning, an appropriate threshold 
must be found. 

The threshold t, used in pair-wise comparison for judg- 
ing whether a pixel or super-pixel has changed across suc- 
cessive frames, can be easily determined experimentally and 
it does not change significantly for different video sources. 
However, experiments have shown that the threshold T h for 



determining a segment boundary using any of the algorithms 
varies from one video source to another. For instance, "cam- 
era breaks" in a cartoon film tend to exhibit much larger 
frame-to-frame differences than those in a "live" film. Ob- 
viously, the threshold to be selected must be based on the 
distribution of the frame-to-frame differences of the video 
sequence. 

Considerable research has been done on the selection of 
thresholds for the spatial segmentation of static images. A 
cood summary can be found in Digital Picture Processing 
by Rosenfeld and Kak (1982). Typically, selecting thresholds 
for such spatial segmentation is based on the histogram of 
the pixel values of the image. The conventional approaches 
include the use of a single ihreshold, multiple thresholds and 
variable thresholds. The accuracy of single threshold selec- 
tion depends upon whether the histogram is bimodal, while 
multiple threshold selection requires clear multiple peaks in 
the histogram. Variable threshold selection is based on local 
histograms of specific regions in an image. In spite of this 
variety of techniques, threshold selection is still a difficult 
problem in image processing and is most successful when the 
solution is application dependent. In order to set an appropri- 
ate ihreshold for temporal segmentation of video sequences, 
we draw upon the same feature, i.e., the histogram of the 
frame-to- frame differences. Thus, it is necessary to know the 
distribution of the frame-to-frame differences across camera 
breaks and gradual transitions. 

The automatic selection of threshold T b is based on the 
normalized frame-to-frame differences over an entire given 
video source. The dashed curve (M) in Fig. 7 shows a typical 
distribution of difference values. This particular example is 
based on the difference metric for comparison of colour code 
histograms obtained from a documentary video. The range 
of difference values is given on the horizontal axis, and the 
frequency of occurrence of each difference value is repre- 
sented as a percentage of the total number of frame -to- frame 
differences on the vertical axis. This particular distribution 
exhibits a high and sharp peak on the left corresponding to 
a large number of consecutive frames that have a very small 
difference between them. The long tail to the right corre- 
sponds to the small number of consecutive frames between 
which a significant difference occurs. Because this histogram 
has only a single modal point, the approaches for ihreshold 
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duced by camera panning or zooming. Changes due to cam- 
era movements tend to induce successive difference values 
of the same order as those of gradual transitions, so that the 
problem cannot be resolved by introducing yet another cut- 
off threshold vaJue. Instead, it is necessary to detect patterns 
of image motion that are induced by camera movement. 

The specific feature that serves to detect camera move- 
ments is optica! flow, a technique rooted in computer vision. 
The opticaJ flow fields resulting from panning and zooming 
are illustrated in Fig. 6. In contrast, transitions implemented 
by special effects, such as dissolve, fade-in and fade-out. 
will not introduce such motion fields. Therefore, if such mo- 
tion vector fields can be detected and analysed, changes in- 
troduced by camera movements can be distinguished from 
those due to special-efTect transitions. 

Optical flow computation involves representing the dif- 
ference between two consecutive frames as a set of motion 
vectors. As is illustrated in Fig. 6a. during a camera pan these 
vectors will predominantly have the same direction. (Clearly, 
if there is also object movement in the scene, not all vectors 
need share this property.) Thus, the distribution of motion 
vectors in an entire frame resulting from a camera panning 
should exhibit a single strong modal value that corresponds 
to the movement of the camera. In other words, most of the 
motion vectors will be parallel to the modal vector. This 
leads to 

.v 

where 0* is the direction of motion vector k, & m is the di- 
rection of the modal vector, and N is the total number of 
motion vectors in a frame. \9 k - & m \ is zero when the two 
vectors are exactly parallel. Equation 6 thus counts the total 
variation in direction of all motion vectors from the direc- 
tion of the modal vector, and a camera pan is declared if this 
variation is smaller than O p . Ideally, O p should be zero, but 
we use a non-zero threshold to accommodate errors such as 
those that may be introduced by object motion. 

In the case of zooming, the field of motion vectors has a 
minimum value at the focus centre, focus of expansion (FOE) 
in the case of zoom out. or focus of contraction (FOC) in 
the case of zoom in. Indeed, if the focus centre is located 
in the centre of the frame and there is no object movement, 
then the mean of all the motion vectors will be the zero 
vector. Unfortunately, determining an entire frame of motion 
vectors with high spatial resolution is a very time consuming 
process, so locating a focus centre is no easy matter. 

Since we are only interested in determining that a zoom 
takes place over a sequence of frames, it is not necessary 
to locate the focus centre. If we assume that, in general, the 
focus centre of a camera zoom will lie within the bound- 
ary of a frame, we may apply a simpler vector comparison 
technique. In this approach we compare the vertical com- 
ponents of the motion vectors for the top and bottom rows 
of a frame, since during a zoom these vertical components 
will have opposite signs. Mathematically, this means that in 



every column the magnitude of the difference between tht 
vertical components will always exceed the magnitude 
both components- That is, 

i«r - xr ,on, i > max (jt-ri . i«r om i) . o 

One may again modify this "always" condition with a tol 
ance value, but this value can generally be low. since the 
tends to be little object motion at the periphery of a fran 
The horizontal components of the motion vectors for i 
left-most and right-most columns can then be analysed » 
same way. That is. the vectors of two blocks located at i 
left-most and right-most columns but at the same row v 
satisfy the following condition: 

K op - u** l ™\ > max (|ti^| . \u*r om \) . (7 

A zoom is said to occur when both conditions 7.1 and ' 
are satisfied for the majority of the motion vectors. 

The field of motion vectors that is required for this ai 
lysis can be computed by the block-matching algorithm co 
monly used for motion compensation in video compress: 
(Netravali and Haskell 1988). This algorithm requires 
partitioning of the frame into blocks, and motion vectors 
computed for each block by finding the minimum value c 
cost function over a set of trial vectors. Suppose each blc 
is M lines high and A r pixels wide; and. within a bio 
let b(m. n) denote the intensity of the pixel with coordina 
(in. n). Then one may define a cost function for block k : 
tween two consecutive frames, i and i + I . in terms of 
error-power function F as follows: 

M .v 

m n 

Given a set of trial vectors, the vector that minimizes P, 
can be assigned as the motion vector for block k. The < 
culation time to find a motion vector depends mainly 
the number of trial vectors, which, in turn, is based on 
possible maximum velocity of camera movement and 
resolution of the field of motion vectors depends on the s 
of the blocks compared. 

Apart from the approach just presented, one can a 
identify camera motion based on sophisticated optical fl 
analyses (Kasturi and Jain 1991). However, such a te 
nique will require a much greater density of motion veci 
(one vector per pixel, in principle). Computing such a i 
olution of motion vectors is very time consuming, reqi 
ing either iterative refinement of a gradient-based algorit 
(Horn and Schunck 1981) or the construction of a hierarc 
cal framework of cross-correlation (Anandan 1989). M 
importantly, although optical flow calculations have b 
under investigation by many researchers, besides the di 
culties in obtaining high accuracy and robustness, the 
co very of motion from optical flow and the application 
smoothness constraints are still research issues (Kasturi 
Jain 1991). Therefore, instead of waiting for more relit 
algorithms for recovering camera motion from optical fl- 
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In Fig. 2 it is obvious that the first and the last frame 
are different, even if all consecutive frames are very similar 
in content. In other words the difference metric applied in 
Sect. 23 with the threshold derived from Fig. 4 would still 
be effective were it to be applied to the first and the last 
frame directly. Thus, the problem becomes one of detecting 
these first and last frames. If they can be determined, then 
each of them may be interpreted as a segment boundary, and 
the period of gradual transition can be isolated as a segment 
unto itself. The inset of Fig. 4 illustrates that the difference 
values between most of the frames during the dissolve are 
higher, although only slightly, than those in the preceding 
and following segments. What is required is a threshold value 
that will detect a dissolve sequence and distinguish it from an 
ordinary camera shot. A similar approach can be applied to 
transitions implemented by other types of special effects. We 
shall present this twin-comparison approach in the context of 
an example of dissolve detection using Eq. 4 as the difference 
metric. 

Twin-comparison requires the use of two cutoff thresh- 
olds: 7* is used for camera break detection in the same man- 
ner as was described in Sect. 2. In addition, a second, lower, 
threshold T 3 is used for special effect detection. The detec- 
tion process begins by comparing consecutive frames using 
a difference metric such as Eq.4. Whenever the difference 
value exceeds threshold Tb* a camera break is declared, e.g., 
F B in Fig. 5a. However, the twin-comparison also detects 
differences that are smaller than 7i but larger than T 3 . Any 
frame that exhibits such a difference value is marked as the 
potential start (F 3 ) of a gradual transition. Such a frame is la- 
belled in Fig. 5a. This frame is then compared to subsequent 
frames, as shown in Fig. 5b. This is called an accumulated 
comparison since, during a gradual transition, this difference 
value will normally increase. The end frame (F,) of the tran- 
sition is detected when the difference between consecutive 
frames decreases to less than while the accumulated com- 
parison has increased to a value larger than T b . 

Note that the accumulated comparison is only computed 
when the difference between consecutive frames exceeds T, . 
If the consecutive difference value drops below T 9 before the 
accumulated comparison value exceeds then the potential 
start point is dropped and the search continues, for other 



Fig. 4. A sequence of frame-to-frame histogram dif- 
ferences obtained from a documentary video, where 
differences corresponding lo both camera breaks and 
S JS transitions implemented by special effects can be ob- 
served 




b F $ F c 



Fig. 5a t b. Illustration of twin -comparison. S£> p . 9 , the difference be- 
tween consecutive frames defined by the difference metric; SD p . q . 
the accumulated difference between the current frame and the po- 
tential starting frame of a transition; 7*,, the treshold used to detect 
the starting frame {F s ) of a transition; Tt>. the thresold used to 
detect the ending frame (F«) of a transition. T b is also used to de- 
tect camera breaks and Fb is such a camera break. SD pq is only 
calculated when SD p , q > T 9 

gradual transitions. The key idea of twin-comparison is that 
two distinct threshold conditions be satisfied at the same 
time. Furthermore, the algorithm is designed in such a way 
that gradual transitions are detected in addition to ordinary 
camera breaks. 

A problem with twin-comparison is that there are some 
gradual transitions during which the consecutive difference 
value does fall below T s . This problem is solved by permit- 
ting the user to set a tolerance value that allows a number 
(such as two or three) of consecutive frames with low dif- 
ference values before rejecting the transition candidate. This 
approach has proven to be effective when tested on real video 
examples. 

3.2 Distinguishing special effects from camera movements 

Given the ability to detect gradual transitions such as those 
that implement special effects, one must distinguish changes 
associated with those transitions from changes that are intro- 
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Fig. 3. Histograms of grey-level pixel values corresponding to the 
first three frames shown in Fig. 1 

Nagasaka and Tanaka (199!) have also used the follow- 
ing >r-test equation. 

to make the histogram comparison reflect the difference be- 
tween two frames more strongly. However, our experiments 
show that while this equation enhances the difference be- 
tween two frames across a camera break, it also increases 
the difference between frames representing small changes 
due to camera or object movements. Therefore, the over- 
all performance is not necessarily better than that achieved 
by using Eq.4, while Eq.5 also requires more computation 
time. 



2.4. Limitations 

In addition to the weaknesses of each of the individual met- 
rics that have already been cited, all three types of difference 
metric face a severe problem if there are moving objects (of 
either large size or of high speed) or a sharp Illumination 
change between two frames in a common shot, resulting in 
a false detection of a camera break. Flashing lights and flick- 



ering objects (such as video monitors) are common sou 
of errors, as will be seen in Sect. 5. 

When the illumination does not change over the ei 
frame, the problem can be overcome by a robust appn 
developed by Nagasaka and Tanaka (1991) to accommo 
momentary noise. It is based on the assumption that ■ 
noise usually influences no more than half of an entire fn 
Therefore, a frame can be divided into a 4 x 4 grid o 
rectangular regions; and. instead of comparing entire frai 
corresponding regions are compared. This yields 16 di. 
ence values, and the camera break detection is only b< 
on the sum of the eight lowest difference values. Such a 
lection of data is meant to eliminate the errors introduce! 
momentary noise. We plan to test this technique, but we 
ticipate that its performance might be made more robus 
taking the sum of the median eight difference values (e 
mating the four extremes from both ends). 



3 Gradual transition detection 

We now present the twin-comparison approach that adap 
difference metric to accommodate gradual transitions, wl 
is our main contribution to automatic video partitioning. " 
discussion will be based on the histogram-comparison 
ference metric. We also discuss how a technique based 
motion detection and analysis can be used to identify in 
vals of camera movement that may be confused with gra< 
transitions between camera shots. 

3.1 The twin-comparison approach for detecting special 
effects 

As one can observe from Fig. 4, the graph of the frame 
frame histogram differences for a sequence exhibits two h 
pulses that correspond to two camera breaks. It is eas> 
select a suitable cutoff threshold value (such as 50) for 
tecting these camera breaks. However, the inset of this gr. 
displays another sequence of pulses the values of which 
higher than those of their neighbous but are significat 
lower than the cutoff threshold. This inset displays the . 
ference values for the dissolve sequence shown in Fig. 2 ; 
illustrates why a simple application of this difference me 
is inadequate. 

The simplest approach to this problem would be to loi 
the threshold. Unfortunately, lower thresholds cannot be 
fectively employed, because the difference values that oc 
during the gradual transition implemented by a special 
feet may be smaller than those that occur between the frar 
within a camera shot. For example, object motion, cam 
panning, and zooming also entail changes in the compu 
difference value. If the cutoff threshold is loo low, si 
changes may easily be registered as "false positives". 1 
problem is that a single threshold value is being nude to 
count for all segment boundaries, regardless ofcontext. T 
appears to be asking too much of a single number, so a n 
approach has to be developed. 
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(given as a threshold T) have changed. Since the total num- 
ber of pixels in a frame of dimensions M by A ? is M*X. this 
condition may be represented by the following inequality: 



M * A* 



* 100 > 7* 



(2) 



A potential problem with this metric is its sensitivity to cam- 
era movement. For instance, in the case of camera panning, 
a large number of objects will move in the same direction 
across successive frames; this means that a large number of 
pixels will be judged as changed even if the pan entails a 
shift of only a few pixels. This effect may be reduced by 
the use of a smoothing filter: before comparison each pixel 
in a frame is replaced with the mean value of its nearest 
neighbours. (We are currently using a 3 x 3 window centred 
on the pixel being "smoothed" for this purpose.) This also 
filters out some noise in the input images. 



2.2 Likelihood ratio 

To make the detection of camera breaks more robust, instead 
of comparing individual pixels we can compare correspond- 
ing regions (blocks) in two successive frames on the basis of 
second-order statistical characteristics of their intensity val- 
ues. One such metric for comparing corresponding regions 
is called the likelihood ratio (Kasturi and Jain 1991). Let 
and m 1+ i denote the mean intensity values for a given re- 
gion in two consecutive frames, and let 5» and St«.i denote 
the corresponding variances. The following formula com- 
putes the likelihood ratio and determines whether or not it 
exceeds a given threshold t: 



" " ~ — ^ — > t . 



Si * 5i + i 



(3) 



Camera breaks can now be detected by first partitioning the 
frame into a set of sample areas. Then a camera break can be 
declared whenever the total number of sample areas whose 
likelihood ratio exceeds the threshold is sufficiently large 
(where "sufficiently large" will depend on how the frame 
is partitioned). An advantage that sample areas have over 
individual pixels is that the likelihood ratio raises the level 
of tolerance to slow and small object motion from frame 
to frame. This increased tolerance makes it less likely that 
effects such as slow motion will mistakenly be interpreted 
as camera breaks. 

The likelihood ratio also has a broader dynamic range 
than does the percentage used in pair-wise comparison. This 
broader range makes it easier to choose a suitable threshold 
value t for distinguishing changed from unchanged sample 
areas. A potential problem with the likelihood ratio is that 
if two sample areas to bo compared have the same mean 
and variance, but completely different probability density 
functions, no change will be detected. Fortunately, such a 
situation is very unlikely. 



2.3 Histogram comparison 

An alternative to comparing corresponding pixels or regions 
in successive frames is to compare some feature of the en- 
tire image. One such feature that can be used in segmenta- 
tion algorithms is a histogram of intensity levels. The prin- 
ciple behind this algorithm is that two frames having an 
unchanging background and unchanging objects will show 
little difference in their respective histograms. The histogram 
comparison algorithm should be less sensitive to object mo- 
tion than the pair- wise pixel comparison algorithm, since 
it ignores the spatial changes in a frame. One could argue 
that there may be cases in which two images have similar 
histograms but completely different content. However, the 
probability of such an event is sufficiently low that, in prac- 
tice, we can tolerate such errors. 

Let Hi(j) denote the histogram value for the ith frame, 
where j is one of the G possible grey levels. (The number 
of histogram bins can be chosen on the basis of the avail- 
able grey-level resolution and the desired computation time'.) 
Then the difference between the ith frame and its successor 
will be given by the following formula: 
c 

If the overall difference SZ>» is larger than a given thresh- 
old 7\ a segment boundary is declared. To select a suitable 
threshold, 5D» can be normalized by dividing it by the prod- 
uct of G and A/ * .V. the number of pixels in the frame. 

Figure 3 shows grey-level histograms of the first three 
images shown in Fig. 1. Note the difference between the 
histograms across the camera break between the second and 
the third frames, while the histograms of the first and second 
frames are almost identical. Figure 4 illustrates the applica- 
tion of histogram comparison to a documentary video. The 
graph displays the sequence of SDi values defined by Eq.4 
between every two consecutive frames over an excerpt from 
this source. Equation 4 was applied to grey-level intensi- 
ties computed from the intensities of the three colour chan- 
nels by the National Television System Committee (NTSC) 
conversion formula (Sect. 5. 1). The graph exhibits two high 
pulses that correspond to two camera breaks. If an appropri- 
ate threshold is set, the breaks can be detected easily. 

Equation 4 can also be applied to histograms of individ- 
ual colour channels. A simple but effective approach is to use 
colour histogram comparison (Nagasaka and Tanaka 1991; 
Zhang et al. 1993): Instead of grey levels, j in Eq. 4 denotes 
a code value derived from the three colour intensities of a 
pixel. Of course, if 24 bits of colour data were translated 
into a 24-bit code word, that would create histograms with 
2 24 bins, which is clearly unwieldy. Consequently, only the 
two or three most significant bits of each colour component 
tend to be used to compose a colour code. A 6-bit code, 
providing 64 bins, has been shown to give sufficient accu- 
racy. This approach is also more efficient for colour source 
material because it eliminates the need to first convert the 
colour intensities into grey levels. 
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cations: for example, in compression, false positives only in- 
crease the number of reference frames. By contrast, in video 
segmentation for indexing, such false positives would have 
to be corrected by manual intervention. Therefore, high ac- 
curacy is a more important requirement in automating the 
process. 

A camera break is the simplest transition berween two 
shots. More sophisticated techniques include dissolve, wipe, 
fade-in. and fade-out (Bordwell and Thompson 1993). Such 
special effects involve much more gradual changes between 
consecutive frames than does a camera break. Figure 2 shows 
five frames of a dissolve from a documentary video: the 
frame just before the dissolve begins, three frames within 
the dissolve, and the frame immediately after the dissolve. 
This sequence illustrates the gradual change that downgrades 
the power of a simple difference metric and a single thresh- 
old for camera break detection. Indeed, most changes are 
even more gradual, since dissolves usually last more than 
ten frames. Furthermore, the changes introduced by cam- 
era movement, such as pan and zoom, may be of the same 
order as that introduced by such gradual transitions. This 
further complicates the detection of the boundaries of cam- 
era shots, since the artefacts of camera movements must be 
distinguished from those of gradual shot transitions. 

While there has been related work on camera break de- 
tection by other researchers (Tonomura 1991 ; Nagasaka and 
Tanaka 1991; Ruan et al. 1992). few experimental data have 
been reported. Also, the implementation of the difference 
metrics for practical video processing and an automatic de- 
termination of the cutoff threshold have not yet been ad- 
dressed in the current literature. This paper presents a com- 
prehensive experimental study of three difference metrics for 
video partitioning: pair-wise comparison of pixels, compar- 
ison of pixel histograms, and "likelihood ratio" comparison, 
where the likelihood ratio metric has not been previously 
discussed. It also discusses the automatic selection of the 
threshold for a chosen difference metric, which is a key is- 
sue in obtaining high segment accuracy, and a multi-pass 
technique that upgrades performance efficiency. 

So far, there has been no report on algorithms that suc- 
cessfully detect gradual transitions. As a major contribution 
to the video segmentation problem, we suggest that this 
problem can be solved by a novel technique called nW/i- 
comparison. This technique first uses a difference metric 
with a reduced threshold to detect the potential frames where 
a gradual transition can occur; then the difference metric is 
used to compare the first potential transition frame with each 
following frame until the accumulated difference exceeds a 
second threshold. This interval is then interpreted to delineate 
the start and end frames of the transition. Motion detection 
and analysis, techniques are then applied to distinguish cam- 
era movements from such gradual transitions. Experiments 
show that the approach is very effective and that it achieves 
a very high level of accuracy. 

Before discussing the detection of gradual transitions, we 
first present a set of the difference metrics and their appli- 
cations in detecting camera breaks in Sect. 2. In Sect. 3 we 



discuss how the use of a difference metric can be adapi 
to accommodate gradual transitions and present the iw 
comparison approach. A motion analysis technique for eh 
inating false detection of transitions resulting from the ar 
facts of camera movements is presented in Sect. 3. This 
followed by a discussion of automatic selection of ihre' 
old values and the multi-pass approach to improving co 
putational efficiency in Sect. 4. Algorithmic implementatK 
evaluation of algorithm performance, and the application 
these techniques to some "real-world" video examples : 
given in Sect. 5. Finally. Sect. 6 presents our conclusions a 
a discussion of anticipated future work. 



2 Difference metrics for video partitioning 

As observed in Sect. 1. the detection of transitions invol\ 
the quantification of the difference between two ima 
frames in a video sequence. To achieve, this, we- need fi 
to define a suitable metric, so that a segment boundary c 
be declared whenever that metric exceeds a given thresho 
Difference measures used to partition video can be divid 
into two major types: the pair-wise comparison of pixels 
blocks, and the comparison of the histograms of pixel valu» 
The blocks are compared with the likelihood ratio, a stat 
tic calculated over the area occupied by a given super-pi> 
(Kasturi and Jain 1991). These metrics can be implement 
with a variety of different modifications to accommodi 
the idiosyncrasies of different video sources (Nagasaka a 
Tanaka 1 991; Ruan et al. 1992) and have been" used st 
cessfully in camera break detection. Details will now be d 
cussed. 



2.1 Pair -wise comparison 

A simple way to detect a qualitative change between a p; 
of images is to compare the corresponding pixels in the t\ 
frames to determine how many pixels have changed. 1r 
approach is known as pair-wise comparison. In the sii 
plest case of monochromatic images, a pixel is judged 
changed if the difference between its intensity values in t 
two frames exceeds a given threshold f . This metric can 
represented as a binary function DP,(kJ) over the doma 
of two-dimensional coordinates of pixels, (k. /), where t 
subscript i denotes the index of the frame being compar. 
with its successor. If P t (k.l) denotes the intensity value 
the pixel at coordinates (k. I) in frame u then DP,{k, I) m; 
be defined as follows: 

£>/>(*./)= Z 1 XIPAk.t)- P,.,(A-./)|> t 

lO otherwise 1 

The pair-wise segmentation algorithm simply counts tl 
number of pixels changed from one frame to the next a 
cording to this metric. A segment boundary is declared 
more than a given percentage of the total number of pixe 
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Fig. la-d. Four frames across a camera 
break from a documentary video. The first 
two frames are in the first camera shot, 
and the third and fourth frame belong to 
the second camera shot. There are signif- 
icant content changes between the second 
and third frames 




significant qualitative difference in content is readily appar- 
ent If that difference can be expressed by a suitable met- 
ric, then a segment boundary can be declared whenever that 
metric exceeds a given threshold. Hence, establishing such 
metrics and techniques for applying them is the first step in 
our efforts to develop tools for the automatic partitioning of 
video packages. 



Fig.2a-e. Frames in a dissolve. The first 
frame is the one just before the dissolve 
starts, and the last one is the frame imme- 
diately after the end of the dissolve. The rest 
are the frames within the dissolve 



The segmentation problem is also important for applica- 
tions other than indexing. It is a key process in video editing, 
where it is generally called scene change detection. It also 
figures in the motion compensation of video for compres- 
sion, where motion vectors must be computed within seg- 
ments, rather than across segment boundaries (Liou 1991). 
However, accuracy is not as crucial for either of these appli- 
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Abstract Partitioning a video source into meaningful seg- 
ments is an important step for video indexing. We present 
a comprehensive study of a partitioning system that detects 
segment boundaries. The system is based on a set of differ- 
ence metrics and it measures the content changes between 
video frames. A twin-comparison approach has been devel- 
oped to solve the problem of detecting transitions imple- 
mented by special effects. To eliminate the false interpreta- 
tion of camera movements as transitions, a motion analysis 
algorithm is applied to determine whether an actual transition 
has occurred. A technique for determining the threshold for 
a difference metric and a multi-pass approach to improve the 
computation speed and accuracy have also been developed. 

Key words: Image difference analysis - Video partitioning 
- Video indexing - Multimedia 



1 Introduction 

Advances in multimedia technologies have now demon- 
strated that video in computers is a very important and com- 
mon medium for applications as varied as education, broad- 
casting, publishing, and military intelligence (Mackay and 
Davenport 1989). The value of video is partially due to the 
fact that significant information about many major aspects 
of the world can only be successfully managed when pre- 
sented in a time- varying manner. However, the effective use 
of video sources is seriously limited by a lack of viable sys- 
tems that enable easy and effective organization and retrieval 
of information from those sources. Also, the time-dependent 
nature of video makes it a very difficult medium to represent 
and manage. Thus, much of the vast quantity of video that 
has been acquired sits on a shelf for future use without in- 
dexing (Nagasaka and Tanaka 1991). This is due to the fact 
that indexing requires an operator to view the entire video 
package and to assign index terms manually to each of its 
scenes. Between the abundance of unindexed video and the 
lack of sufficient manpower and lime, such an approach is 
simply not feasible. Without an index, information retrieval 
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from video requires one to view the source during a sequ« 
tial scan, but this process is slow and unreliable, panicula 
when compared with analogous retrieval techniques ba« 
on text. Unfortunately, when it comes to the problem of < 
veloping new techniques for indexing and searching of vie 
sources, the intuitions we have acquired through the study 
information retrieval do not translate very well into non-tt 
media. 

Clearly, research is required to improve this situation. I 
relatively little has been achieved towards the developmi 
of video editing and browsing tools (Mackay and Dav< 
port 1989: Tonomura 1991). A growing interest in digi 
video has led to new approaches to image processing ba< 
on the creation and analysis of compressed data (Netrav 
and Haskell 1988; Le Gall 1991) but these activities are 
their earliest stages. The Video Classification Project at I 
Institute of Systems Science (ISS) of the National Univers 
of Singapore (NUS) is an effort to change this situation, 
aims to develop an intelligent system that can automatica 
classify the content of a given video package. The tangil 
result of this classification will consist of an index strucn 
and a table of contents, both of which can be stored as p 
of die package. In this way a video package will becoi 
more like a book to anyone interested in accessing sped 
information. 

When text is indexed, words and phrases are used as i 
dex entries for sentences, paragraphs, pages or documen 
This process only selects certain key words or phrases as i 
dex terms. Similarly, a video index will require, apart frc 
the entries used in text, key frames or frame sequences 
entries for scenes or stories. Therefore, automated indexi 
will require the support of tools which can detect and h 
late such meaningful segments in any video source. Come 
analysis can then be performed on individual segments 
order to identify appropriate index terms. 

In our study, a segment is defined as a single, uni 
terrupted camera shot. This reduces the partitioning ta<k 
detecting the boundaries between consecutive camera sho 
The simplest transition is a camera break. Figure 1 illustrai 
a sequence of four consecutive video frames with a came 
break occurring between the second and third frames. T 
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